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& JONES & Co., inc. — 


. . .. A NAME THAT MEANS 
artistry IN CARPETS AND RUGS 


PPRECIATING the important part floor cov- 
erings play as a foundation for distinguished 
interiors, we have built an organization capable 
of rendering a truly intelligent service in solving 
your floor covering problems. 
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Let’s take the trouble out of matching colors 
for you. Specializing in plain and figured broad- 
loom carpet in a wide variety of colors and 
qualities, we can furnish those hard-to-match 
shades that all decorators are looking for. 
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For those who cannot visit us, we offer an intel- 
ligent service that gives you what you want the 
first time. Expert matching of colors, samples 
that fit the job in price and quality. Clear esti- 
mates and delivery dates that mean something. 


L. Jones & Co., Inc. 


244. MADISON AVENUE 
at 38th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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, reputations are built to- 
day. There have always been—there will always 
be—people of discrimination who buy on value, 
not on price. The French furniture creations of 
Jacques Bodart offer values unmatched elsewhere. 
Jacques Bodart, Inc., is wholesale only. 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
“ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: In Paris: 


385 Madison Avenue 11, Rue Payenne 
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See our display at P.E.D.A.C. 
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CA  Hereke rug is the product of the private looms 

of the former Turkish Sultan. Today these looms and 

their entire American output are available to the trade 

only through H. Michaelyan, Inc. Shown here is the 

Mille Fleurs (a thousand flowers) pattern, an ex- 
ceptionally fine example of oriental rug art. 


H. MICHAELYAN, Inc. 


515 MADISON AVE. (at 53rd Street) | NEW YORK 
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SOUTHDOWN 
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ANTIQUE 
SOUTHDOWN 


SOUTHDOWN an all wool fabric unusual for its drapery qualities 
introduced by The Greeff Company, Inc. 
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Your attention is directed to the following firms 
whose merchandise meets the highest standards. 





FURNITURE 
Baker Furniture Factories, Inc. 37 
Bodart, Jacques, Inc. , maa jan 
Brunovan, Inc. Back Cover 
Charak Furniture Co. Third Cover 
Hill, Amos T., Inc. sons 
Hodges, Trevor E., Ltd. é, 38 
Lloyd Furniture Factories, Inc. : 42 
Manor House, The ee 
Meyers, Harry, Co. ..36 
Nahon Co., The 36 
Orsenigo Co., The, Inc. , ..38 
Palmer & Embury 36 
Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. 37 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
Chase, L. C., Co. 44 
Gotham Carpet Co., Inc. ; 39 
Jones, L., & Co., Inc. Second Cover 
deQuintal, Inc. 7 
Michaelyan, H., Inc. 2 
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FABRICS 
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Greeff Co., The ; 4 
Johnson & Faulkner 3 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc. ss 40 
McBartney, Robert, Inc. 40 
Schumacher, F., & Co. , i 33 
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WALL COVERINGS 
Lloyd, W. H. S., Co., Inc. 43 
Thibaut, Richard E., Inc... 43 
UPHOLSTERY 
Camden Shops, Inc. 40 
Gethic Shop, Inc. , 7 43 
LIGHTING 
Arden Lamps & Shades 13 
Hanson, Paul, Co. ae er ; 34 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co. ... 42 
GIFT SHOP 
-— Etcetera 34 
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A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLECTION 
CURRENT FOR THE 
NEEDS OF THE 
DECORATOR 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN 
Upholstery and Decorative Gubsivs 
35 East. 5320 Steeet 
New York, 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 
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the following questions for you: 
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1. What constitutes a good quality carpet? 
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respective uses. 
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3. How to figure the correct size rugs for various size 
rooms and still maintain the proper proportions of 
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. Describe the best methods of laying carpets. 
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5. Helpful suggestions for selling carpets and rugs. 
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. Can the decorator meet fair competition? 
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7.1 have a client who says he can buy wholesale. How 
should I handle this problem? 
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Wholesale Distributors of Quality Carpets and 
Rugs through the trade only. 
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Ou: price to the decorator is our best price. 
Our only discount is the usual decorator’s 
discount for the purchase of a full piece or 
more. We offer no price concessions what- 
soever, even to those distinctive branches of 


the trade who, otherwise, may merit them. 
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CORPORATION 


Exclusive in Design ~ ~ ~ Limited in Distribution* 


515 MADISON AVENUE 


*We are pledged to the protection of the decorator defin- 
itely established and our line has been so styled. Your 
cooperation is requested in fulfillment of our policy. 
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(Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries) 


FANCY by John Gregory 
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SCULPTURE IN THE HOME 


By ALLAN CLARK 


* 


BELIEVE it is still the custom 

when the House of Commons 
breaks up at night for the door- 
keeper to ask “Who goes home?”, 
though the question now is only a 
relic of bygone days when all the 
members of the House went in a 
body with the Speaker to see him 
safely home. 

Although such gentle courtesies no 
longer have a place in the political 
life of today, the home has somehow 
managed to survive, and still repre- 
sents to most of us a place of com- 
parative safety and quiet. A private 
place wherein the person who lives 
there may more nearly set forth his 
way of life and living than through 
any other medium which comes with- 
in the reach of average man. And as 
the world changes with the years, 
man’s life and living change and his 
home keeps pace. 
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Along with the freedom of the 
Twentieth Century, the smashing of 
“cups and fans and screens and 
Hamilton vases,” of Victorianism, 
came a new era of art and decora- 
tion for people’s houses. 

The brace of stiff dead ducks over 
the dining-room mantle came down 
and a mural of orchids and elephants 
now covers the walls. Bronze angels, 
faltering beneath the weight of ban- 
quet lamps, departed in peace, and 
sculpture came into the home. 

But it came a long time after mod- 
ern painting. People, I think wanted 
sculpture but were afraid of the 
pedestals. Afraid if they had sculp- 
ture about, their rooms would take 
on the collective air of a museum or 
a gallery, with figures in bronze and 
marble perched atop shafts of im- 
peccable veneer. 

It’s only quite recently that it has 
become a known fact that a piece of 
sculpture which amounts to more 
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Kies 
(Courtesy Arden Gallery) 


Charmian by Allan Clark 


than a knick-knack, sculpture which 
may pretty honestly be called a work 
of art, can be placed informally in a 
room and not lose the dignity which 
all art should be accorded. 

When I say “placed informally” 
I mean to put a piece of sculpture 
casually on a table, a chest of draw- 
ers, a piano, on almost any furniture 
in the room which is strong enough 
to hold it and of suitable height. 
(Who hasn’t shuddered to see the 
bowed legs of a delicate console 
table wavering under the weight of 
a heavy marble figure, several inches 
below the level of the eye?) 
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A top lighting, of course, is th 
best light for sculpture, but if this 
cannot be arranged without the me 
chanical evidence of electric lights 
encased in bright brass reflectors, a 
natural source of light is to be 
preferred. 

When, however, a niche is part o/ 
the decorative scheme of a room or a 
hall, there’s no better place for a 
piece of sculpture and here the light- 
ing may be arranged to perfection 
without disturbing fixtures in view. 

Frequently, in modern sculpture, 
the silhouette is what the sculptor 
has in mind and when placing such 
a piece all rules of lighting may be 





(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Kongo Voodoo by Allan Clark 
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enored and the figure put against 
the light in front of a window or 
placed before a mirror where the 
reflection will enhance the effect. 

Sometimes a fair-sized piece of 
sculpture may be placed in a room in 
such a way as to be the focal point of 
a vista. This arrangement, however, 
must be skillfully managed and the 
studied effect well concealed, other- 
wise chairs and tables are apt to be 
in a stiff line-up like rows of cypress, 
giving those who enter the room 
somewhat the feeling of approaching 
the Taj-Mahal. 

Good portrait busts, not too large 
or too fussily mounted, look well in 
a house. I recall three examples of 
my own work along this line which 
are very well placed with no particu- 
lar arrangement made for them. 

The portrait of a woman cut in 
wood and colored in lacquers, sits on 
a white marble mantle, and the wall 
behind is a mirror framed in silver 
and crystal. The head of a Javanese 
prince in French walnut, is placed on 
a comode of medium height, and be- 
hind it are eight or ten Marin water- 
colors in narrow silver frames, hung 
closely together, and looking for all 
the world like Polynesian needle- 
work. Then there is the head of an 
Indian, cut in pearwood, casually 
placed on the big, flat-topped desk in 
the study of the owner. Even when 
half covered with correspondence the 
Indian holds his own and looks as 
though he belonged. 

Sculpture likes and reacts to a 
flattering back-ground. A hanging 





behind a figure is always good .. . 
or I should say, a good hanging is 
always good. One compliments and 
gives stimulus to the other. And it 
doesn’t necessarily have to be an ex- 
pensive tapestry or an ancient priest 


(Courtesy Grand Central Art Gallery) 
Egyptian Water Carrier by 
Gleb W. Derujinsky 
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(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Parvati by Allan Clark 


robe. Any number of the new fabrics, 
so skillfully designed, make a splen- 
did background for sculpture, par- 
ticularly if the medium is a highly 
polished one . . . silver, chromium or 
black lacquer. 

It has been said that the rather 
stark, severe interiors that many dec- 
orators favor now, exclude the use of 
sculpture. Personally, I feel that a 
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sculptor’s art is a good deal better 
off in this so-called modern period, 
than struggling for breath in a world 
of baroque. 

Architects and decorators today, 
build and design walls not only to be 
used for living but often for a cer- 
tain definite purpose in a scheme of 
decoration . . . a panel for a paint- 
ing; a niche or a shelf for sculp- 
ture. They find a work of art is the 
one note of needed accent in a pat- 
tern of planes and monotones. A 
piece of sculpture may be chosen as 
the object needed to bring the eye to 
rest in a room perfect in line and 
color, but otherwise a little empty. 


(Courtesy Arden Gallery) 


Bedaja Dancer by Allan Clark 
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Out of the mouth of the machine 
has come new materials for the sculp- 
tor, and materials effect design. The 
result is that the work of contem- 
porary sculptors is able to take a 
logical place in the decoration of 
modern interiors. 

I used to have a theory that trivial 
objects . . . ash-trays, cigarette boxes, 
penknives, photographs in tooled- 
leather frames . . . had no right to be 
in juxtaposition to sculpture, I 
felt a piece of sculpture should stand 
on a smooth, clean surface all its 
own. But since a certain evening, 
shortly after midnight, I have de- 
cided this rule was unnecessarily rigid. 

It was at an after-theatre supper, 
and walking into the dining-room of 
my hostess, I was confronted by my 
Bedaja Dancer standing aloft, in the 
center of the table, on a great mound 
of black caviar, flanked with stalks of 
celery and platters of salmon mayon- 
naise. The Bedaja Dancer is a small 
bronze figure in black patine, but as 
far as the sculptural qualifications go, 
it could just as well be six or eight 
feet high. I mean it is not a gadget. 

Now, though a sculptor may like 
caviar very much, he is apt to go a 
little haywire when he sees it used as 
a setting for his work. But he 
shouldn’t. The Bedaja was never 
more admired than on that particular 
evening, which leads me to conclude 
that in this age of decorative experi- 
mentation, contemporary sculpture 
must be ready and willing to play the 
part awaiting it, and come down off 
its pedestal when it enters the home 
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(Courtesy Arden Gallery) 


In the Path of the Sun az inter- 
esting figure by Allan Clark is 
a particularly fine example of the 
scul ptor’s technique. 
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PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


BY C. GRANT LAFARGE, F.A.1.A. 


; this is not a discussion 
of modernism, it has an aspect that 
bears upon the question of education. 
I think of the education of the archi- 
tect, and so am led to say what archi- 
tecture seems to me to be. Let us view 
it as the completed result, the build- 
ing entirely equipped for whatever 
phase of life shall be carried on in it. 
Now of course I can single out some 
one example and make a reductio ad 
absurdum: if 1 baldly maintain that a 
tea set is architecture there will be an 
excuse for treating me to the tender 
mercies of the Spanish Inquisition. 
But let us take, say, a dining room. 
There is no doubt that the standing 
finish of that room, its trim and 
panelling, is part of the architecture. 
Then to use it, it must have, among 
other things, a table and chairs. Very 
well, to put the table to its destined 
use, there must be all the service. 
Perhaps we needn't bother to draw 
the dividing line; may content our- 
selves with admitting that the realiza- 
tion of the architecture demands the 
employment of even its humblest 
handmaids. Indeed, we can go a lot 
farther than that, and say that the 
design of the architect, the child of 
his skill and his imagination, may be 
beautifully intensified or practically 
robbed of its birthright, according to 
the way its foster-parents treat it. 
Thus do we arrive at the question 
of education, and along with it to 
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that of collaboration. There can hard- 
ly be doubt of the advantage that 
should accrue from sound and prac- 
tical training in technique and the 
arts of design, to those who intend 
to make such arts their career. And | 
take it that we may assume, of all 
who enter the career, that they hope 
to achieve such excellence that 
through their individual efforts the 
whole general level will be raised. 
This is what we all want to see, it is 
what education is for, and unless our 
education can accomplish it, then it is 
grievously at fault. 

I hardly need to insist upon the 
desirability of the richest attainable 
cultural background for the student 
of design. I am not speaking of those 
forlorn souls who imagine that free- 
dom is achieved through ignorance. 
The indirect action of cultural stimu- 
lus is one of the mysteries of the hu- 
man mind. I cannot prove that an 
emotion quickened by the superb 
hexameters of the Iliad will result in 
a better pattern for chintz; I am pret- 
ty sure that a close acquaintance with 
historic art is a definite help to the 
accomplishment of original mod- 
ernity. 

As I wrote these words there lay 
before me a black lacquer box. It is 
a large box. I do not know its age; 
a hundred, two hundred years; more? 
It is not new; Japan makes no such 
lacquer any more. Sternly simple, 
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the only ornament three princely 
crests, dull gold, cunningly placed. 
The velvety silence of the intense 
black is eloquent. The cover fits 
down over its whole depth, making it 
dust-proof; it fits absolutely; the 
fabric is perfect. Here is perfect func- 
tion, perfect taste. Nothing could be 
more modern. Yet it is the epitome 
of the ancient art, the ancient con- 
vention, the ancient craft of a nation. 
And it is, beyond a peradventure, a 
work of art, in which who shall say 
how to divide the art from the craft? 
It is in my mind that that is what our 
schools must strive to teach. Because 
this bit of folk-art, expressed in terms 
of functional strictness, says several 
pertinent things. It says that reserve 
is precious, that simplicity may be 
rich. It says that the fundamental 
laws of good design never are out of 
date. It says that modernism is as 
old as the hills. It says, to put it 
bluntly, that if you want to do good 
work you've got to know your stuff. 
It says that tradition is no bar to 
invention. 

We pick and choose. We differ in 
temperament, in taste. Some of us 
like opulence, some severity. We vary 
greatly in the sensitiveness of our 
response. Our eyes are variously af- 
fected by form, by color, by compo- 
sition. It would be a dull world were 
this not so. 

But I think, or at least I hope, that 
most of us have learned to dislike the 
overcrowded, the tormented, the in- 
congruous. I trust we shall learn to 
assess the meretricious. And I think 
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that when we are quit of the tom- 
tom beaters, we shall realize the fas- 
cinating prospect offered by rich 
simplicity, honest design and the 
marvellous wealth of new materials. 
As I look about I seem to sense a 
trend away from recent extravagant 
queerness, and toward a sort of 
healthy clean sobriety. But let us 
make no mistake; don’t imagine that 
we can burst into the full flight of 
wise, practical, beautiful use of all 
this new wealth overnight. Tech- 
nology is far ahead of design and it 
is a big problem how to catch up 
with it. It will take much time and 
much experiment. But it’s what we've 
got to do, unless I am badly mis- 
taken. 

I spoke of collaboration. I pray 
that the day may be not too far away 
when we shall have abandoned the 
invalid distinction between art and 
craft, torn down the mental Chinese 
wall that would separate architecture 
and its allied arts, great and small, 
into water-tight compartments. Let 
us think of the meaning of that word, 
collaboration: working together. It’s 
plain enough that two or more 
people can’t work together unless 
they each understand what the others 
are doing, and all have an adequate 
conception of the problem as a 
whole. There are, roughly speaking, 
two kinds of collaboration: the direct 
and the indirect. A direct case would 
be where an architect calls in the 
mural painter and the sculptor; an 
indirect where he seeks in the market 
and the equipment his building 
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needs. There is also a middle ground, 
say when he has his equipment de- 
signed for the special case, as is 
happening all the time — or was, 
when we had any work. Certainly it 
is true that in all the different ways 
our road to a successful result should 
be through the most widespread 
comprehension possible of the great 
interdependence of all the arts of 
design. 

The question then is how this shall 
be accomplished through our educa- 
tional system. One way, I think, by 
a grounding in the principles of ab- 
stract design. We have not done 
much with this yet, but we are be- 
ginning. It is based, as I understand 
it, upon the proposition that there 
is in all of us who have the creative 
impulse, somewhat as there so often 
is in the savage and the child, a na- 
tive fount of design, which can be 
steered and developed as free ex- 
pression, then gradually applied to 
specific uses. It further recognizes the 
common parentage of all applied de- 
sign; that is to say that when the 
architect composes a facade, for in- 
stance, he is, whether he knows it or 
not, going through a lot of the same 
experience as one who is evolving a 
design for some sort of ornament. 
The point of it is, for our present 
purposes, that here is one common 
preparatory ground, from which all 
the branches may diverge. 

The practical application of this 
theory may not be immediately ap- 
parent. To what extent it may be a 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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PORTRAITS OF 
PRESIDENTS 
FREDERICK C. BACON 


President Massachusetts Chapter 


M R. BACON graduated from 

Harvard College with the class 
of 1909. While at Harvard he spe- 
cialized in fine arts, history of archi- 
tecture, etc. His knowledge of in- 
terior decorating was acquired pri- 
marily through practical experience 
in his fathers business. 

His father, Frederick H. Bacon, 
organized his own business in 1909 
combining interior decorating with 
a factory of his own in which he pro- 
duced furniture of the highest grade 
from original designs as well as re- 
productions from fine old Museum 
pieces. 

His firm has executed many im- 
portant contracts, both private and 
public. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the International House 
in New York, as well as the execu- 
tive offices of many prominent banks 
and insurance companies. 

He is very fond of outdoor life, 
golf, tennis, fishing and shooting. 
Photography is also one of his pet 
hobbies. Mr. Bacon is married and 
has three sons; aged twenty-one, 
nineteen, and fourteen. 

He has been one of the American 
Institute of Decorator's most enthu- 
siastic workers. He is now serving his 
second term as president of the 
Massachusetts Chapter, and the In- 
stitute has profited immeasurably by 
his enthusiasm and sound council. 














PROGRESSIVE STEP IN 
RADIO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Reported by MRS. M. M. GAILEY, Executive Secretary of A.1.D. 


ME LEVERING TYSON, Di- 

rector, National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, addressed 
the members of the Committee on 
Education of the American Institute 
of Decorators informally at luncheon 
at the Art-In-Trades Club, New 
York City, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 13th, 1933. 


Mr. Tyson stated that this Coun- 
cil was organized about two years 
ago and that one of its purposes was 
the stimulation of radio programs in 
various adult educational subjects. 

Programs on the following sub- 
jects have been given and have cre- 
ated wide interest among radio listen- 
ers: economics, law, labor govern- 
ment and psychology. Representative 
organizations have collaborated with 
the Council in the formulating of 
these programs. Prominent speakers 
are secured im every instance. The 
talks have been printed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, the Coun- 
cil’s publishers, and have been dis- 
tributed to over 600,000 people on 
request. 

Recently an art program was de- 
veloped through the aid of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Museum of Modern Art and the 
Chicago Art Institute, and this pro- 
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gram will be broadcast beginning in 
February 1934. A booklet with illus- 
trations has been prepared in advance 
for distribution, to be sold at 50 cents 
a copy. Art dealers, art schools, wo- 
men’s clubs, etc., were advised of the 
availability of this booklet and the 
radio programs to follow and 10,000 
copies were immediately sold. 


All programs of this type are ar- 
ranged by the Council in coopera- 
tion with participating organizations. 
Time over the radio has been made 
available without charge by the Na- 
tional Networks. Actual production 
costs are provided by the various or- 
ganizations sponsoring the program 
with the Council. 


Mr. Tyson believes that the subject 
of decoration is so important through- 
out the country as a whole that every 
individual planning home decoration 
would welcome a radio series which 
would be purely educational in scope. 
No such project has ever been at- 
tempted. Heretofore all talks on dec- 
oration have been commercially spon- 
sored. 

It is believed a new program of 
this educational type would be wel- 
comed by broadcasters and would re- 
ceive financial support from some 
outside source. 
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foreshadowing I shall not venture to 
suggest. I can only conjecture, having 
no authority to speak, though I base 
my conjecture upon some observation 
of a state of mind which I have had 
some occasion to note. Aside from 
certain schools concerned with indus- 
trial design, we have many schools 
of architecture. These give, in certain 
cases, a varying list of courses in the 
minor arts, now and then with more 
or less of laboratory work. The whole 
field is now under survey. | am con- 
vinced that in many cases those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of these 
schools are no little exercised about 
the direction in which they are going. 
Their anxiety is twofold: over re- 
form of the architectural curricula 
proper to keep pace with the develop- 
ments of modern practice and ideas; 
also to find a proper means of 
canalizing the abilities of those stu- 
dents who should, in all probability, 
not become architects but who might 
find a happier life in some of the 
other fields of applied design. 

If our schools, then, shall develop 
these fields, coordinate them, relate 
them with the industries; if they 
shall modify some  cut-and-dried 
methods, undertake such schemes as 
instruction in abstract design, they 
may become the means of giving the 
necessary cultural background to 
many who will flow from them 
naturally into the varied arts allied 
to architecture and supplying its 
manifold needs. 
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NATIONAL LECTURE 
SERIES FOR 1934 


L. C. Chase Company 


Minesota District 


Chapter February 8 
Wisconsin Chapter ‘i 9 
Illinois Chapter te 13 
Michigan Chapter ve 
Ohio Chapter = 15 
Pennsylvania Chapter "16 
Massachusetts Chapter March 13 
Rhode Island Chapter * 14 
New York State Chapter “56 
Maryland District Chapter "15 
Northern California 

District Chapter April 17 
Southern California 

District Chapter 3G 

e Se 


Mohawk Carpet Company 





Massachusetts Chapter February 13 


Rhode Island Chapter ne! 

New York State Chapter "16 

Maryland District Chapter” = 15 

Illinois Chapter March 12 

Northern California Chapter " — 13 

Southern California Chapter "" 16 
e¢ 6 6 





F. Schumacher & Co. 


Northern California 





Chapter February 13 
Southern California 
Chapter " 16 
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STYLE SLANTS 


THE DECORATIVE OUTLOOK FOR 1934 


1934 is here—a new year in which certain trends will 
develop into definite decorative fashions and certain 
of the present fashions will wane into oblivion. W hile 
every decorator knows that good taste is always the 
prime factor in his profession, the smart decorator 
knows that these so-called fashions or vogues must be 
given consideration, too. That they do influence a 
great many people—many of them potential clients— 
cannot be denied. Which of these fashions, then, will 
be outstanding and which should be avoided? What 
should the alert decorator be suggesting to those cli- 
ents who are “fashion-conscious’ and who want the 


newest thing? 


In our opinion, the following are the outstanding style 


features for 1934— 
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DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 

The 1934 accessory picture is a 
sparkling, clear and colorful one. 
Crystal, mirror and white are perhaps 
the strongest notes of all. We will 
see crystal and mirrored smoking ac- 
cessories, trays, table decorations, 
flower pots and beverage accessories. 
White will be prominent in every 
medium — pottery, china, porcelain; 
white painted iron and wire acces- 
sories from Victorian days. 

As for designs, there are two im- 
portant types to acknowledge: the 
classic and the simplified modern. 
Classic motifs and designs will be 
seen on all sides—the lyre, the laurel 
wreath, the swan, the bow and arrow, 
stars, swags, ropes and tassels. The 
modern accessory will make use of 
metals—copper, chrome, brass, nickel 
or aluminum, combined with glass or 
deep bright colored enamels. 

The return to quality. We all know 
that during these years of the depres- 
sion there has been a great and de- 
plorable trend toward -the buying of 
inexpensive furnishings, with lots of 
“eye appeal” but little intrinsic value. 
It is definitely felt that this trend is 
now outdated, and that people have 
again come to realize that in the end 
quality merchandise is best. There- 
fore, we place the return of quality 
first and foremost on our calendar 
for 1934. * * # 

Sophisticated simplicity. These two 
words, we feel, sum up the types of 
furnishings which are smartest for 
the new year. The English Regency, 
the Directoire, the Empire, the Neo- 
classic periods in general, these are 
the smartest and all are marked by a 
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sophisticated simplicity. This is true, 
too, of modern decor which has taken 
an important place in the contempo- 
rary fashion picture, especially the 
classic modern, which so delightfully 
combines the austerity of the classic 
motif with the simplicity of the func- 
tional modern. 
6 

The trend toward texture. The 
trend toward texture, which has been 
gradually increasing during the last 
two years, will have reached a new 
“high” in 1934. The smartest dra- 
pery and upholstery fabrics, curtain- 
ings, lamp shades, rugs and carpets, 
in fact everything with any texture 
to it, has been influenced by this 
trend toward interest in weave, treat- 
ment and finish. ‘Texture interest” 
might well be the keyword of decora- 
tive accessories for 1934. 

® = 2 

There are two distinct schools of 
colors. True to history, the present 
vogue for dark bright colors has 
brought about a definite reaction in 
the form of delicate, pastel colors— 
the newest on the decorative palette. 
Already in Paris, where many of our 
style trends are forecast, we see three 
distinctive pastel colors being spon- 
sored: a delicate pistachio green, a 
lovely pale shell pink, and a charm- 
ing light hydrangea blue. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 
Smartest in the 1934 fashion pic- 
ture are fabrics with texture inter- 
est achieved either by novelty weaves 
or by fabric manipulation, such as 
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quilting, embroidery, candlewicking, 
tucking, etc. 

The lowly cotton has risen to new 
heights and we see it used in the 
smartest new spring fabrics in a 
variety of stunning weaves, textures 
and finishes. Chenille is a 1934 fash- 
ion favorite. Used solidly or in such 
smartly simple motifs as cross- 
stripes, chevrons, diagonals, plaids 
and checks, it is new and stunning. 

Designs in general run to the 
sophisticated simplicity of the classic 
era. Swags, wreaths, arrows, plumes, 
ropes, tassels, cornucopias — all the 
symbols of those glamorous times 
are to be seen in the new fabrics, 
many variations and treatments. For 
strictly modern use, there are numer- 
ous new novelty textures and many 
variations of stripes, checks and 
plaids—the favored type of modern 
designs. 

While the majority of the newest 
fabrics are woven, there are splendid 
new prints, both glazed and plain. 
These run largely to the Neo-classic 
designs. 

The fabric color picture is two- 
fold. On one hand we have the 
bright dark colors brought into fash- 
ion, it is said, by the color gamut 
used at the Century of Progress. 
Marine blue, mandarin red, emerald 
green, burgundy, chocolate brown, 
citron yellow are typical. On the 
other hand, is the newer pastel range 
of colors — the off-whites, greys, 
beiges, delicate pinks and hydrangea 
blue, chartreuse, pistachio and tur- 
quoise. Of especial style importance 





are the plums and purples, ranging 
from wine to royal purple. “White 


and — ” will be an outstandingly 
smart color scheme for spring. 
* ss 
LAMPS 


1934 will find quality appeal 
strong in the smart lamp and shade 
picture. Crystal and glass—opaline, 
cut, lustre, cased—continue fashion 
favorites in both period and modern 
versions. Fine porcelains, bisque and 
china in classic shapes and lovely 
color will be in demand as will the 
better pottery lamps in similar shapes 
and designs. Painted metal and com- 
position will also be seen in classic 
shapes. 

For informal summer use, crude 
pottery lamps in simple shapes and 
soiid colors will be featured. Mat 
finishes and unglazed potteries will 
be stressed. We will see wood 
treated in new ways, too. Decorated 
or plain, it will be offered in styles 
suitable for the smart summer place. 

New period significance will be 
given the 1934 floor lamps. Classic 
design in painted enamel finishes, 
formal period styles in mahogany or 
walnut, Colonial or provincial types 
in painted iron will offer new solu- 
tions to the decorating problems of 
the spring. 

Novelty appeal is strong in the 
new lamp shades. 

Entirely new fabrics of all kinds 
will be shown in new types of plaits 
or with novelty trimmings such as 
wooden bead swags, hemp rope, gold 
bullion cords and tassels, wire leaf 
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sprays, soap-stone medallions, etc. 
Cellulose and cellophane shades of 
many types will be featured and dress 
fabrics wil be much used for the 
more informal types. 

The smart color picture for lamps 
closely follows that for fabrics. White 
remains strong but much smarter is 
color and white. Deep tones, such as 
maroon, cholocate, wine and royal 
blue are new. Yellow is given much 
prominence. 

FURNITURE 

The chief interest at the time of 
writing is centered around what is 
being shown at the furniture markets 
in Grand Rapids and Chicago. The 
next issue of Style Slants will detail 
more fully those high points which 
should be of interest to decorators. 

In the meantime, however, here 
are some of the things which drew 
interest. 

At Grand Rapids, a brand new 
style made its debut—a style spon- 
sored by six manufacturers and com- 
bining several features of Georgian 
and late 18th Century English. The 
furniture itself bears a slight resem- 
blance to that which made the 
Adam's brothers famous, but it is 
decidedly more massive. 

The chief motif in this furniture 
is the silaque leaf and is shown often 
with the wheat leaf. Considerable 
intricate carving marks this series and 
several new construction features are 
to be noted. All rounded corners and 
legs which resemble the cabriole 
without the knee are among the new 
developments. Another type of leg is 
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square and turned at a forty-five de- 
gree angle to the table top. 
a 
FLOOR COVERINGS 

While decorators are looking back, 
by now at the furniture markets, the 
future—February fifth to be exact— 
marks the opening of the new floor 
covering lines. Already several lines 
have made their debut. 

Bigelow-Sanford have introduced 
a line of modern carpeting, compan- 
ion pieces to their Intempo range of 
rugs. Among the highlights of this 
series are: 

Platinum and eel gray in combina- 
tion of blocks over which has been 
laid a wavy fern motif; chocolate 
ground over which are stylized hour 
glass motifs in canary yellow and 
dirty white; brown, green, coral and 
chocolate combined in a block and 
striped number and another, where 
coils of rope are used for the motifs 
—the ropes in silver green and cedar 
against a rosy taupe ground. 

A better hold of modern is noted 
in the floor covering market where 
the bizarre is, in many cases, giving 
way to a realization that texture plus 
color, less intricacy of design is what 
constitutes good modern today. 

The summer rug company’s lines 
are worth noting for no longer are 
these lines created solely for the sun 
porch nor are they limited to seasons. 
An excellent conception of modern is 
noted in many lines where textural 
interest has been achieved through 
new weaves and combinations of 
material with fiber. 
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A.L.D. BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


HOLD QUARTERLY MEETING 


T HE regular quarterly meetings of 
the Board of Governors of the 
American Institute of Decorators 
were held at the Hotel Statler in 
Detroit, Michigan, January 8th, 9th 
and 10th, 1934. 

The following members of the 
Board were present: Mr. Roy Bel- 
mont, Miss Florence Ely Hunn, Mr. 
Charles J. Watson, Mr. William R. 
Moore, Mr. Ernst C. von Ammon, 
Mr. Louis Rorimer, Mr. John A. 
Reardon, Jr., and Mr. William J. 
MacMullin. 

In the absence of the President, 
Mr. Frank W. Richardson, the First 
Vice-President, Mr. Roy Belmont, 
acted as Chairman of the meetings. In 
addition to the Board members the 
following members were in atten- 
dance: Mrs. Katherine M. Thorn- 
dike, Miss Mabel Schamberg, Mr. 
James G. Skidmore, Mr. James C. 
Stavrum, Mrs. Jessica Treat and Mrs. 
Alberta Barnes Beall of Chicago; Mr. 
Wilfred S. Teetzel, Miss Helen M. 
Esling, Mr. Edmund G. Streng, Mr. 
Maurice Wood, Mr. Lane Bishop and 
Mr. Wallace J. Newton, Mr. James 
C. Jacob, Mrs. Jeanne Henkel of De- 
troit and Mrs. Cora Storrs Clark of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Mr. Ray 
W. Irvin of Cleveland, Ohio. 

A complete synopsis of the activi- 
ties of the Institute for the past quar- 
ter was presented in the form of re- 
ports from national committees on 
education, trades relations, publicity, 


membership for both eastern and 
western districts. 

It was the decision of the Board 
that the next annual convention of 
the Institute should be held in New 
York City in June, 1934. It is be- 
lieved that the members at large will 
be highly in favor of holding the 
convention in New York because of 
the many opportunities offered for 
visiting places of interest in connec- 
tion with the decorative profession. 
A convention committee will be es- 
tablished and already many plans are 
under way for promoting a success- 
ful and interesting group of meet- 
ings and other activities for the mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

Announcement was made of the 
formation by the Institute of a Com- 
mittee to meet with the National 
Council of Design Protection with 
Mr. T. Atkins Tout, as Chairman, 
Mr. John R. Schwinzer, as Vice 
Chairman, and Miss Nancy V. Mc- 
Clelland and Mr. john J. Morrow 
comprising the: whole Committee. 


EXECUTIVE MEETINGS TO 
BE HELD IN APRIL 

The Executive Committee of the 
Institute will hold meetings in New 
York City in April, in lieu of the 
quarterly meetings of the Board of 
Governors. The time, place and dates 
of these meetings will be announced 
later. 
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Announcement has been made of 
the formation of a Committee to 
collaborate with the Permanent Ex- 
hibition of Decorative Arts and 
Crafts, comprising Mr. Louis Kil- 
marx, Mr. Ernest L. Brothers and 
Mrs. James C. Rogerson. 

The Michigan Chapter acted as 
host to the Board of Governors and 
other visiting members who were 
guests at a dinner held at the Uni- 
versity Club in Detroit on Monday 
evening, January 8th. This meeting 
was addressed by each member of the 
Board present in short talks which 
proved to be entertaining and in- 
structive. Mr. Wilfred 5. Teetzel, 
President of the Michigan Chapter, 
acted as host for his Chapter and as 
toastmaster at the dinner and intro- 
duced the various speakers. There 
were approximately forty members 
present. After the dinner a series of 
moving pictures were shown of the 
World’s Fair and other interesting 
subjects pertaining to the decorating 
profession. Prior to the dinner, the 
Board and other members were en- 
tertained at a cocktail party at the 
studio of Thomas A. Esling Com- 
pany, with Miss Helen M. Esling as 
hostess. 

On Tuesday, January 9th, an in- 
formal dinner was held in the Hotel 
Statler with approximately thirty-five 
members present. Previous to the 
dinner a cocktail party was held at 
the studio of Mr. Wilfred S. Teetzel 
of Teetzel Company for the same 
group. Following the dinner, Mrs. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


Wiebel, Curator of the Textile de- 
partment of the Detroit Institute of 
Fine Arts, conducted the members to 
the Museum to see the murals of 
Diego Rivera, as well as her own de- 
partment, where fine tapestries and 
old laces, etc. were on exhibition. 

On Wednesday, January 10th, the 
Board meetings were completed by 
noon leaving the members free to 
visit the Cranbrook Academy of Art 
and the Kingswood School at Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. The members 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eliel Saarinen for cocktails, followed 
by luncheon in the dining hall. The 
home of the Saarinens was open for 
inspection as well as all parts of both 
schools. Mr. and Mrs. Richard P. 
Raseman also acted as host and 
hostess on this occasion. Mr. G. G. 
Booth established the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art in 1928 under the 
direction of Eliel Saarinen. Further 
information relative to the schools 
will appear in the next issue of the 
DEcoRATORS DIGEST. 


DESIGN AWARD 


Mr. William R. Moore, first Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Decorators, has offered a prize of 
$25.00 for a design for the new 
membership certificates, made _nec- 
essary by the change of name of the 
organization. A committee is to be 
appointed by the President, Mr. 
Frank W. Richardson, to handle the 
details of this competition and due 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“CROSSING THE BAR” 


A LA MODE 


The return of bars to polite society since the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has opened up a new field of activity for 
the interior decorator. In the following groups are pictured some 
of the recent examples of the decorators’ ingenuity. 


Needless to say the opportunity for this type of work will never 
be better. Note how completely the old brass rail and other 
hackneyed appurtenances of the bars of yesterday are conspicu- 
ously lacking. 





Bar in Ladies Cocktail Room, Drake Hotel Chicago. By Mabel Schamberg, 
A.I.D., decorator. Amusing French cartoons cover three walls of the interior. 
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Note some of them at the far right in the picture above. 
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A modern interpretation of classic form and the lavish use of vital colors 
distinguish this highly original bar in the Hotel Weylin, New York. It was 
planned and executed by William A. Kimbel, A.1.D. 
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This view of the Hotel Weylin bar by William A. Kimbel reveals the unique 
wall treatment. Varied colored lights in the lattice ceiling reproduce the 
different periods of the day. 
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More elaborate is the bar in the Hotel Delmonico, New York, by Chandler 
W. Ireland, A.1.D. Walls of Pompeian red, off white draperies, and a floor 
of red, blue and gold combine to make a striking interior. 
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A spare bedroom in the apartment of William D. Loucks, New York City, 
was transformed into this colorful and delightfully intimate bar and game 
room by Violet Grosvenor, A.1.D. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
notice will be sent to all members. 


Mr. Frank W. Richardson, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and Mr. John 
R. Schwinzer, attorney for the In- 
stitute, were present at a code hear- 
ing in Washington recently to con- 
sider a code submitted by another in- 
dustry which seemed to conflict with 
the decorators’ code to some extent. 
Mr. Richardson and Mr. Schwinzer 
met with the Deputy Administrator, 
Mr. J. J. Connelly, and the repre- 
sentative of the Legal Division of the 
N. R. A., Mr. David Barr and had 
an opportunity of addressing the con- 
ference to state some of the details of 
the decorators’ code, of the work of 
decorators and of the aims of the In- 
stitute, which apparently received a 
sympathetic hearing. 

The final draft of the decorators’ 
code was personally presented to Mr. 
Conneily and the Institute will be ad- 
vised further regarding it in the near 
future. 


A Committee on Adult Education 
by Radio has been appointed by Mr. 
William A. Kimbel, Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, and will be 
a sub-committee of the main Com- 
mittee on Education. The Committee 
comprises: Mr. Paul R. MacAlister, 
Chairman, Miss Nancy V. McClel- 
land, Mrs. James C. Rogerson, Mr. 
Roy Belmont and Mr. John Callais. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER NEWS 
Through the courtesy of Professor 
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C. R. Richards, Executive Vice Presj- 
dent, the members of the New York 
Chapter of the Institute have been in- 
vited to a special visit of inspection 
of the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry on Wednesday, Janu- 
aty 24th at 8 P.M. This visit will be 
preceded by a dinner at the Art in 
Trades Club at 6 P.M. 

* * & 


RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER 

Announcement is made of a dinner 
meeting to be held February 13th in 
Providence, R. I., by the Rhode 
Island Chapter. Various speakers of 
note will be present including Mr. 
Frederick C. Bacon, President of the 
Massachusetts Chapter, Mr. L. Earle 
Rowe, curator of the Radeke Mem- 
orial Museum, Mr. Royal S. Farnam, 
and Mr. H. Anthony Dyer, nationally 
known artist. 





The Board of Governors of the 
Institute announce with regret the 
resignation of Mr. John F. Kidwell, 
Jr., as Executive Secretary. A resolu- 
tion of appreciation for his valued 
services was adopted by the Board at 
its meetings in Detroit and _for- 
warded to Mr. Kidwell by telegram. 
Mr. Kidwell will be located in Paris, 
where he is establishing himself in a 
business allied to the decorating pro- 
fession. 








The DECORATORS DIGEST invites 
your careful examination of the products 
advertised in this issue. The firms repre- 
sented have evidenced their confidence in 
the decorating field as a worthy market 
for their fine merchandise. ay we sug- 
gest that you add their names to your 
list of reliable sources. 
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W. S. TEETZEL 


has selected a group of 
SCHUMACHER FABRICS 
stimulating in their originality and 
unique decorative possibilities. 





Top right—in mon- 

otone give textural in- 
terest and a play of light 
and shade to this heavy 


















damask, with its silk warp and 
stout cotton filling. Ultra smart 
for upholstery, hangings or bed- 
spreads. Four modern colors. 
35130—Eggshell 









Center—This quaint pomegranate motif of this bro- 
cade stands out against a background of interwoven 
wreaths done in subdued metallic lustre. Adapted to rooms 
of many types and furniture of many sizes. An imberline stripe 
adds dignity. 59002—Gold 





















Lower left—Its scattered Greek anthemion motifs, its lyres and olive 
branches make this satin damask excellent for Empire or Federal American 

rooms. The design appears in gold on grounds of rich satin appropriate for 
bedspreads, draperies, or upholstery. 34910—Vert 






Ask for samples of these Schumacher Fabrics 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
60 West 40th Street New York 
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Discriminating 
decorators are using 
Paul Hanson 


lamps and shades. 


PAUL HANSON 
CO., INC. 


15 East 26TH STREET 
New YorK 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 








Etcetera 


is a new shop that has just 
opened at 71 East 57th 
Street to help the decora- 
tor. It has modern acces- 
sories and furnishings, as 
well as those “unusual little 
things'’ that are so hard to 
find, — 


FLOWERS 

FRUIT 

LAMPS 

VASES 

BREAKFAST SETS 

TEA SETS 

RUGS 

BOOK ENDS 

PLATES 

GLASSES 

CANDLESTICKS 

TABLE DECORATIONS 

SMOKING, DRINKING, 

AND DESK ACCESSORIES 
of 

GLASS 

CRYSTAL 

COPPER 

CHROMIUM 

WOOD 

CORK 

POTTERY 

CHINA, and 

MIRROR 


ETCETERA 


71 E. 57th Street 
VOlunteer 5-1260 
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Damasks 


To meet the present day trend for mod- 
erate price fabrics we have added exten- 
sively to our collection of damasks. 


Designs are most faithfully reproduced 
from the original documents to the in- 
creasingly popular modern. 


Weaves consist of the conventional to 
novelty textures embracing the clear 
colors much in vogue. 


All stocked in quantity. 


J. H. THORP & CO, Inc. 


Established in 1819 


250 Park Avenue at 47th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Harry Aleyers Co 
136 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Manufacturers of Furniture 
Importers of Antiques 


Manufacturers of Period Furniture 


22 EAST 67th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








For more than thirty years 
Nahon has been manufactur- 
ing furniture for the best dec- 
orating trade. Made exclu- 
sively in our shops, we present 
over 500 individual designs in 
the Queene Anne, Georgian, 
Bedermeier and other schools 
of design. 


M Ttohon Compu ny 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture 
435 EAST 56TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





THE MANOR HOUSE Sibner “a Cmluy 


M'f'g. Co. 
222 East 46th Street 
New York City 
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. are over seven hundred models in addi- 
tion to our reserved line on exhibition at our show- 
rooms. Interior Decorators and their clients are 
cordially invited. 








Handmade Furniture at Wholesale 


SCHMIEG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN 


521 EAst 72ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BUTTERFIELD 8-8165 



































A useful and decorative cor- 


ner cabinet with curved front. 


BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES, 
|'NCORPORATED 
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The ORSENIGO Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
Fine Furniture—Antiques 
383 MADISON AVE 
at 46th St. New York 

















TREVOR E. HODGES, LTD. 


Importers of Fine English 
Furniture; Antiques and 
hand made Reproductions. 


204A East 47th Street 
New York City 
Telephone—Eldorado 5-5254 


Exclusively Wholesale 
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PEDAC 


List of Exhibitors as of 
January 1934 

Rene P. Chambellan 
Robert B. Watson 
W. W. King, Inc. 
John J. Cunningham, Jr. 
Herter-Dalton, Inc. 
Francis Bannerman & Sons 
G. Owen Bonawit, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Harrop Paint Company 
Amberleaf Company 
Select Printing Company 
H. Michaelyan, Inc. 
Drix Duryea, Inc. 
John J. Roth, Jr. 
Pierre Bourdelle 
Cox, Nostrand & Gunnison 
Nancy McClelland, Inc. 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 
Peter J. Bitterman 
Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 
F. Schumacher & Company 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
Harry W. Hacker 
M. H. Barrett 
Gotham Carpet Company 
Maura Products, Inc. 
Albert Wood & Five Sons 
Modernique 
de Quintal, Inc. 
Laura Lee Linder, Inc. 
Krueger & Hoch 
Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 
Seeley Scalamandré Co., Inc. 
Stroheim & Romann 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc. 
Oscar B. Bach 
Lukert Bros. 
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CONVENIENCE 














GOTHAM 
FOUR POINT 


Te popularity of our showroom SERVICE 


u . i 

is the "talk of the town" but resin sini 

many Decorators agree that the 2 Miseesmaats cad op 
outstanding feature is Convenience. timates promptly. 

It's so easy to find here exactly the 3. Show —- courtesy 

shade or grade of carpet you ‘al yor aioe one 

° ° . ull protection to you. 

want. Price and quality are right, 4. Geel cant cob 

of course. 


room facilities. 











SEE OUR DISPLAY AT P.E.D.A.C. 


Sotham Carpet Co, Ine. 


Floor Coverings of Every Description 
515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Entrance on 53rd Street 
“IN THE HEART OF THE DECORATIVE CENTRE" 
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THE SPRING 
SEASON 


We have added some espe- 
cially beautiful chintzes and 
linens to our already large 
stock and invite you to see 
them. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS * 
383 MADISON AVERUE 
REW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES 








Exclusive Silk Fabrics 


By , 
SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 














THIS SEASON'S TIMELY 
SPECIAL! 


Plain, solid color, LINEN—for 
Drapery and Upholstery use— 
50" width, excellent weight, 
character weave, sixteen col- 
ors— 

Guaranteed—100% Pure Flax 
—Wash Proof—Sun Proof— 
Sanforized 
(Which means “Shrink Proof’) _ 


Moderately priced. Swatches on re- 
quest. (Also usual line of Woven and 
Printed Linens.) 


* 
ROBERT McBRATNEY & CO. 
INC. 
121 Franklin Street 
New York City 

















ARTISAN 
UPHOLSTERERS 


for the Decorative Trade 
Exclusively 


Estimates for Special Order Cur- 
tains and Upholstered Furniture 
Submitted to Decorators on 
Request 


CAMDEN 
SHOPS, INC. 


316 E. 6lst St. Tel: REgent 4-7067 
NEW YORK CITY 
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30.000.000 PEOPLE 


WALKED ON 


iT 


Yet 100,000,000 feet failed to 
mar the beauty of Chenille 














% In one of the largest theatres 
in New York City a Chenille rug 
has been in use for eight years. 
Over 100,000,000 feet have walked 
on it. Yet this aristocrat of floor 
coverings is still an object of ad- 
miration. It shows little signs of 
wear today. 


Here is proof of the extraor- 
dinary wearing qualities of this 
deep-pile, luxurious fabric. But 
do not overlook other advantages 
that make Chenille the decora- 
tor’s own floor covering. 


In its adaptability for any use 
the possibilities of Chenille are 
limitless. It can be adapted in 
size, color and design to any in- 
terior .. . any decorative scheme. 
It can be woven seamless up to 30 
feet in width —to any length — 
in any number of colors—in any 
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design. It can be made in one 
piece to fit irregularities of any 
room. There are practically no 
mechanical limitations. 


The reason for all this is that 
Chenille is custom made. It is 
woven to met your specific needs 
as no other fabric can be. Specify 
the size, color, design, shape and 
quality, and Mohawk will pro- 
duce it as Mohawk has produced 
Chenille rugs and carpets since 
1909. Mohawk Mills were the first 
weavers of Chenille in America 
and still lead in production. If 
you desire any specific informa- 
tion about this versatile fabric or 
the name of the nearest Mohawk 
distributor, write to— 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
295 Fifth Avenue New York City 


1934, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
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THE 
Measters in packing, moving, shipping and storing. 
A\ ttendants courteous and efficient. 

N ationally known,—also abroad. 

H appy always to serve Decorators. 

A  trention given to the smallest detail. 

T rustworthy and reliable. 

T ending upon the public for over fifty years. 
All charges reasonable. 

N ow,—why not let us help you on your next job? 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


52nd Street and 7th Avenue 80th St. and 3rd Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


IL _ ne a — 







































BED ROOM FURNITURE that 
is designed, constructed and fin- 
ished for the Decorative Trade. 


Ask for photographs of Line de- 
signed and reserved exclusively 
for A.I.D. Members. 





LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES 
EM &.. 
Decorators Furniture Corporation 
Tel.: Eldorado 5-2076 383 Madison Ave., New York 
eS a 
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Thibaut 


A Wallpaper Service 
for 
Interior Decorators 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


24 West 40th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








DRAPERY WORKROOM 
To the Trade Exclusively 
Custom Made 
CURTAINS * DRAPERIES 
BED SPREADS @ SLIP COVERS 
GOTHIC SHOP Inc. 
231-33 EAST 51st STREET 


NEW YORK 
Telephone PLaza 3-4256 





’ 
AMOS T. HILL 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
New York City 














LLOYD'S 


are showing new Scenics—have 
you seen them? 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
48 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YOFK 
Chicago, Newark, Boston, Los Angeles 











ARDEN SUGGESTS 
Every kind of a lamp and shade 


you may ever use in silk — 
parchment — skin — linen — 
organdy. 

Arden Lamps & Shades 


54 West 57th Street 
New York City 


WANTED — Decorator 
(male) thoroughly expe- 
rienced; located in New 
York City; to combine 
with old established 


firm. 
Address 
DECORATORS DIGEST 














Graduate of Interior Decorating De- 
partment at Cooper Union is desirous of 
making permanent connection with Inter- 
ior Decorator. Has also taken graduate 
work in textiles. Address Decorators Digest. 
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L.C. Gus 


See 


SEAMLOC 


for new ideas, new ways to make more money in carpets 


and rugs in 1934 

The showing of Seam Loc carpets and rugs for Carpet Week 
is the most brilliant yet. Here are new designs, new colors, and 
a new number—Sheridan—a fine quality at a new low price. 
In 1933 Seam Loc was featured and sold by leading stores . . . 
was the outstanding carpet at the Century of Progress in beauty 
of color and design and in wearing qualities. 
Into the new year Seam Loc carries on . . . satisfying the grow- 
ing demand for quality . . . for individuality in floor covering 

. . for complete harmony in all schemes of decoration. With 
Seam Loc you can win a larger share of this profitable, dis- 
criminating market. 


See Seam Loc during Carpet Week ...Sell Seam Loc during 1934. 


SEAMILOC A GOODALL- SANFORD 


CARP 


PRODUCT 
ET 


& Company, Inc., Sales Division, 295 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A beautiful Chippendale breakfront cab- 
inet (No. 1379), hand carved fret work 
and the finest construction. Size 63” x 
1814” x 79”. 


Our new catalog illustrating over 400 Georgian designs 
is now ready for distribution. Write for your copy. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
New YORK 


Factories at Boston, Mass. 





In the Salons of 
Brunovan Inc 


Antiques and Reproductions of French XVIIIth Century Furniture 














Whether the background be XVIIIth Century French or XXth Century modern, an in ] 
terior decorated with Louis XVIth and Directoire pieces achieves livableness and beauty 


BRUNOVAN : INC 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Los Angeles Showroom: JAMES GILLIES CO., INC., 3251 WEST 6th STREET 














